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A classic, it has been well said, stands outside of time. 
The writers of a day’s popularity, pamphleteers in the 
controversies and interests of a moment, die with the 
oceasions that bred them. But a work which has caught, 
even if in a temporal frame, the enduring values of men 
and put them into deathless language, proves itself in- 
dependent of time and place, and is entered by general 
consent in the canon of human classics. Men still read 
the Confessions of Augustine, but few of us have even 
so much as heard of his minor polemical treatises against 
the heretics of his day. To the Apellites or the Ophites 
these latter works may have been as fresh as today’s 
headlines, but now they are fodder for the research 
scholar and the professional theologian. The Confessions, 
however, are, for all men, ‘‘a possession for ever.’’ 

But though it is true that a classic knows neither the 
cramping limitations of time nor those of space, yet 
since it lives in the cycle of ages and peoples, passing 
through them as an inspiring and instructing influence, 
it must itself grow rich with a multitude of memories. 
Those who have loved it and found in it spiritual nurture 
hand it on made more precious by their devoted handling. 
Generation passes it on to generation. interpreted, 
illumined, and ennobled by the lives of those who have 
lived by it. I do not only mean mere accidental and 
sentimental associations that can give new worth to an 
old classic; for such there also are. Thus, for me at 
least, it adds something to Blake and to Aeschylus to 
know that Francis Thompson, in the days of his direst 
poverty, carried through the slums of London a copy of 
their works. I am referring rather to the intrinsic 
growth which a classic undergoes as it passes through 
many minds and hearts. Its pregnant phrases become 
more explicit, richer in detail of meaning, and warmer 
with human feeling. The insight of genius and the 
power of language are able to endow artistic writing with 
pregnancies and possibilities far beyond the grasp of any 
single reader. The lines of Keats about truth and beauty 
have a deeper meaning for us because of the meditations 
of Matthew Arnold. And the same Matthew Arnold has 
made us all—even those innocent of Dante—find some- 
thing more than at first appears in the line, Jn la sua 
volontade e nostra pace. The thousand applications that 
posterity has made of Cardinal Wolsey’s words, 

Had I but served my God with half the zeal 

I served my King, He would not in mine age 

Have left me naked to mine enemies, 
have served to enhance and ripen Shakespeare’s thought. 
Or, to take an example from religious classics, how that 
sentence, ‘‘And the Word was made flesh,’’ rings down 


the centuries! Warm from the pen of Saint John, it 
comes warmer still from the eestasies of a thousand 
mysties. Solemnized by the concurrent voice of 
ecumenical councils and the pronouncements of the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter, there ring through it the ery of 
Crusade and the clash with heresy, and, better than all 
this, there clings about it, like ivy round ancient chapel 
towers, the homely piety of peasants, the common folk 
of Christ. 


Moreover, the high expression of a feeling, of an idea, 
of an image of universal import, though in the context 
it may be restricted to a limited subject matter, is yet 
capable—so tightly is our world held together by real 
analogies—of extension to other matters and, indeed, to 
the wide world of human experience. To what similar 
tragedies have not men applied Homer’s simple yet 
piercing comment on Helen’s words when she searched 
the Grecian host in vain for a glimpse of her own 
brethren: ‘‘So said she; but them already the grain-bear- 
ing earth held in its embrace there in Lacedaemon, their 
dear native land.’’ And the well-known line of the 
Aeneid, Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia 
tangunt, is indeed in Virgil’s narrative an expression of 
the sympathy that led the Carthaginians to fresco their 
temple walls with the Trojan war and all its woes; yet, 
so well has it expressed the wider sense of life’s never- 
ending pathos that in the literary consciousness of 
Europe it has taken on a wealth of meaning and a 
warmth of feeling far beyond its original context. Five 
or six distinct interpretations, scholars tell us, can be 
given of this line. This fact but bears witness to its 
fecundity, and these interpretations, each in its own way, 
bring home more effectively the depth of its meaning. 


It is no mere chance that I have here chosen a Virgilian 
example. Of all works—the Bible alone excepted—the 
Aeneid furnishes the best example of the literary en- 
richment of which I speak. For two thousand years it 
has fed the mind of Europe; for two thousand years it 
has kept growing in that mind as in a rich nourishing 
medium. When today we approach the Aeneid, we ap- 
proach a classic impregnated with the humanism of cen- 
turies. To enter into this rich inheritance, we need more 
than a deep knowledge of the text itself, more than the 
familiarity which comes from reading the professional 
literature bearing upon it. The enrichment of which 
I speak is to be found in the literary, not in the scientific, 
consciousness of the ages. We shall find it in the great 
literature of our own language, which has been fed by 
the classics of Rome, and of whatever other European 
language is open to us. When we are thus enriched in 
mind, our hearts will warm to the task of interpretation. 
It is we that are, for our students, the living embodi- 
ment of that tradition; through us they gain contact 
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with the life of the classic in hand. It is of small value 
to say, ‘‘This is a famous line,’’ or, ‘‘ This line has passed 
into a proverb,’’ if the student does not know why it 
has done so, or what it has itself gained in the process. 

We can do more than this. We can bring our classic, 
in whole and in part, with all the tradition clustering 
about it, into the lives of our students, showing them in 
it the reflection of themselves. If we are telling of 
Aeneas, of the testing of his resolution, of his wavering 
in the face of that testing, and how in the end he pegged 
his will at the last notch, it is natural to transfer this 
experience to their own problems. Whatever the par- 
ticular cireumstanees that elicited Aeneas’ words, 
Sequimur te, sancte deorum, we can show them how they 
fitly express their own faith in the guidance of Provi- 
dence. Or we ean give point to Horace’s well-known 
sermonette, pulvis et wmbra sumus, and show them the 
_ universal truth contained in it. Or we can, in a lighter 
vein, show how the penancing of youth becomes, in after 
time, an illustration of Virgil’s forsan et haec olim 
meminisse iuvabit. Thus, in a thousand ways,—serious 
and deeply spiritual, or humorous and trivial—we can 
illumine the classics from the students’ own lives and 
their lives from the eclassies. It will not be amiss, I trust, 
if I end these reflections by quoting a short paragraph 
submitted by a high-school student when a ‘‘meditation’’ 
upon Virgil’s line, Tendebantque manus ripae ulteriorts 
amore, had been assigned : 

In our bitter trials and hours of grief, we cast about for some 
means of escape from care, some means of eternal rest, peace, and 
joy. We long to join our friends who, one by one, have left us. On 
this shore of life we stand, with outstretched hands, longing for 
the farther shore. Sometimes a fleeting glimpse of the rest beyond 
the river of death dawns on our gaze; sometimes the very desire 
itself for heaven brings a brief respite of peace and of inexpressible 
joy. But from the start of our lives up to the moment when the 
iron gates of death swing open, we labor and suffer, toil and 
strive,—body here but thoughts and soul beyond in the regions of 
peace—ever longing for, ever seeking, that peace which surpasses 
all understanding. 

Commonplace things, you will say. Yes, to you; but 
they were a new revelation to the young person who 
wrote them, a revelation that came to him from contact 
with the classic line. And so, after reading sixty such 
apocalypses, not only is the teacher once again encour- 
aged to make new efforts to impart to youngsters the 
ever-new-yet-ever-old, but, it may well be, his own grasp 
of the line in question is somewhat deeper and fresher. 


“They Agreed to Disagree” 


This is terse and idiomatic English. Your high-school 
pupil, who seldom thinks twice before he writes, would 
turn this into just as pithy Latin: dissentire consenserunt. 
Well, Tacitus has one passage in his Germania (34,4) 
where he uses consentire with the infinitive: Quidquid 
ubique magnificum est, in claritatem (Hercults) referre 
consensimus: ‘‘Wherever anything great has been done, 
we have agreed to ascribe it to renowned Hercules.’’ 
And Cicero says (ad fam. 6.18.2): Consensit cum His- 
panis eum comprehendere. We should agree, therefore, 
to disagree with those who hold that a literal rendering 
from English into Latin can never be idiomatic. Of 
course your high-school pupil knew this before you told 
him so. 
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The Catholic College and the Classics 
By Sister Marte ANTOINETTE 
Marymount College, Salina, Kansas 

At the present moment, more than at any time in the 
past, the Catholic college has an important, nay, decisive, 
role to play. The safekeeping of the two ancient lan- 
guages has been entrusted to it in a very special sense. 
The masterpieces of classical antiquity have been trans- 
mitted to posterity through the intervention of the 
Church. At a time when the cause of the classics was 
disavowed by secular authority, as in the Middle Ages, 
the Catholic school stood forth as its champion. Laboring 
for the preservation of classical teaching has gone into 
the very blood of the Catholic secondary school. Its 
traditional attitude toward the classies is not only an 
undeniable fact, but also something to be proud of. Its 
duty in this erucial hour is, therefore, absolutely plain: 
merely to be true to itself, true to the classical legacy 
bequeathed to it by a sacred trust,—if for no other rea- 
son,—it must align itself with the best educational forces 
in the country and join in a supreme effort to maintain 
in undiminished splendor classical learning as the great 
staple of education in our American institutions of 
higher learning. 


In this modern age,—an age when ‘‘modern’’ is at 
times tantamount to ‘‘topsy-turvy,’’ and men almost 
glory in reversing ideals, standards, values of any kind, 
—in such an age it may seem hopeless to fight for a 
tradition. This is al! the more the case when tendencies 
rear their heads that can make so plausible a show as 
the so-called ‘‘social sciences’? and ean speak so appeal- 
ingly to certain instinets in every human breast. If, 
therefore, we counsel adhesion to a tradition, it is not 
that we are blind to modern needs, but because we are 
convineed that the tradition which the Catholic college 
has built up for itself rests upon those intrinsic and deep- 
seated claims which Latin and Greek have to our respect, 
for the services they render to true education. ‘‘Culture 
through the classies’’—such is the voice of the ages, such 
is our slogan. 


As heads of the classical departments in our colleges 
we are aware that a grave responsibility has been laid 
upon us. We share this responsibility with the many 
deans of our colleges that are thoroughly sympathetic 
with the classical tradition, even while attempting to 
meet, within reasonable limits, the multiplicity of de- 
mands made upon the college curriculum in modern 
times. Again and again emphasis must be given to the 
fact, proved by the past, that the teaching of Latin and 
Greek can be an engine for imparting true culture to 
young minds that are freshest just when we are privi- 
leged to mold them. Our classical requirements must be 
strengthened in the face of opposition, even when great 
universities are granting the Bachelor of Arts degrce 
without Latin or Greek. It may take more than ordinary 
courage to do these things; but the time must come when 
the pendulum swings back in favor of the classics. That 
will be the time when the wisdom of maintaining the 
Catholic college as a ‘‘classical school’’ will be apparent 
to all. It was so in the past; it must be so in the future. 

The German poet Goethe has said of Latin and Greek 
that ‘‘they eall us with a strange voice to a higher life.”’ 
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Today, when new ‘‘sciences’’ would edge their way to 
supremacy in the college curriculum, let the strange 
voice of the classics calling to a higher life be distinctly 
heard. 


Greek and Latin in Modern Life 


By Aurrep P. DorJAHN 
Northwestern University 


One of the outstanding characteristics of our genera- 
tion is its tremendous prejudice in favor of its own 
opinions. This is especially true of our young men and 
our young women. They know that they are right, and 
they know that they know it. This is a far ery from 
Metrodorus’ remark (Sex. Emp. adv. dog. I, 87): ‘‘We 
know nothing, nor do we know the very fact that we 
know nothing.’’ Our generation is prone to regard the 
present age as a lofty pinnacle, towering far above the 
preceding centuries. But let us pause for a moment and 
attempt to observe how the historian in the true perspec- 
tive of time will view that portion of the twentieth 
century which has already run its course. We have had 
the greatest and most destructive war of all times. The 
death-dealing devices on land and sea which we inherited 
from our fathers, we have improved almost to the point 
of perfection; to them we have added new modes of 
death and destruction in the air and under the waters. 
Though we thought that we were fighting this war to 
end all wars, yet the treaty of peace was thickly sown 
with the germs of another war. Again, we thought that 
we were fighting the war to make the world safe for 
democracy; but, instead, tyranny and dictatorship are 
now rearing their ugly heads more boldly than ever be- 
fore. For all this we spent and lent billions of dollars 
and, in the end, reaped not gratitude, but the unenviable 
reputation of a Shylock. Publilius Syrus was right 
when he said: Aes debitorem leve, grave inimicum facit. 


Subsequent to the World War and to the boom times, 
an economic depression of unprecedented severity and 
duration descended upon us. This period presented 
strange paradoxes: overproduction in field and factory 
on the one hand and, on the other, dire want of these 
products on the part of one third of our entire popula- 
tion. At the same time, countless freight cars were 
standing empty and idle; yet the abundant supply and 
the crying demand were never brought together. In this 
uncongenial atmosphere there quickly developed an in- 
creasing laxity in religion, morals, and education. The 
more difficult subjects began to vanish from our cur- 
riculum. Even in many theological schools of Protestant 
denominations the study of New Testament Greek was 
curtailed, or entirely abandoned, and supplanted by the 
study of the so-called social sciences. Thus the words of 
our Lord and Master, as they were recorded in the origi- 
nal Greek by devout men, have been relegated to a posi- 
tion inferior to that of the untried theories of mortal 
men. All this we call progress in education and advance 
in civilization ! 

Of course, our historian will credit many inventions 
of science to our generation, notably the airplane, the 
automobile, and the radio. These contributions, however, 
are not unmixed blessings. The automobile, for example, 
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exacts a staggering toll of death and injury daily. Every 
hour of the day and night the radio concentrates in our 
homes all the excitement on the globe. Such constant 
distraction is most hostile to sober and useful reflection 
of any sort. Limitations of space forbid a further dis- 
cussion of various doubtful blessings of our age. 


What place, if any, have the ancient classics in this 
modern world? Greek and Latin literature offer much 
for the betterment and enrichment of life today. ‘‘ Know 
thyself’’ and ‘‘nothing to excess’’ are essential precepts 
to every age. Our youth would do well to take to heart 
the words of Cicero (con. Planc. 12): Pietas funda- 
mentum est omnium virtutum. In another fine passage 
(offic. II, 13), Cicero rightly calls modesty, filial devo- 
tion, and affection toward relatives the prima com- 
mendatio of youth. Two passages in Seneca (de provid. 
4) will serve as shield and buckler against discourage- 
ment in the vicissitudes of life: Calamitas virtutis occasio 
est; and, Gaudent magni viri rebus adversis non aliter 
quam fortes milites bellis triumphant. Our modern ecur- 
riculum-makers in education, who would discard every- 
thing pertaining to the study of the past, would do well 
to heed Publilius Syrus and Cicero. The former says: 
Discipulus est priori posterior dies; the latter (or. II, 9) 
calls history testis temporum, magistra vitae, lux veri- 
tatis, vita memoriae, nuntia vetustatis. Two besetting 
sins of our generation have been luxury and avarice. 
Livy (XXXIV, 4) long ago warned against them as 
‘pests, which have always been the ruin of every great 
state.’’ Claudius Claudianus (laud. Stil. II, 111) brands 
avarice as the ‘‘mother of evil’’ in a passage singularly 
reminiscent of I Tim. VI, 10: ‘‘For the love of money 
is the root of all evil.’’ Amidst the countless distractions 
of daily life, it would be wholesome for all of us to ery 
with Horace (Sat. II, 6, 60-62) : 

O rus, quando ego te aspiciam? quandoque licebit 


nune veterum libris, nune somno et inertibus horis 
ducere sollicitae iucunda oblivia vitae? 


Pliny (Ep. I, 9), too, might well be emulated when he 
rejoices in solitude and books, characterizing this as an 
honest and guileless life. This world would be a better 
place to dwell in, if every man carried in his heart the 
thought expressed by Manilius (Astron. IV, 899): Ez- 
emplum det quisque est imagine parva. 


In the field of science, the modern world is far in ad- 
vance of the ancient; but modern science is an alloyed 
blessing at best. Intellectually the ancients were cer- 
tainly our equals, while they were our superiors artis- 
tically. We cannot afford to divest ourselves of a noble 
heritage which is ours if we seek it. 


Caecus “Secundum Quid” 


Magistratus, eaeco cuidam acta diurna legenti iratus, 
‘‘Nonne ego te,’’ inquit, ‘‘paulo ante mendicantem vidi, 
quod eaecus esses? Idem nune acta diurna legis! Quid 
hoe sibi vult?’’ 


Cui caecus ille, nihil perturbatus, ‘‘Hoe tu errasti,”’ 
inquit; ‘‘non lego: res pictas tantum aspicio.’’ 
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Editorial 


‘‘Scholarship’’ is not a univocal term; it is a vari- 
able quantity, and all depends on who looks at it, the 
‘*scholar’’ or the teacher in high school or college. It 
also makes a vast difference whether we consider teachers 
in statu viatoris, as the Schoolmen might say, or in statu 
comprehensoris; the one group, prospective, the other, 
active; the one, with leisure on their hands, the other, 
always pressed for time. Nor should we forget that 
scholarship and research are not necessarily identical 
ideas, for true scholarship may be absorptive as well as 
creative, assimilative as well as productive. 


It is obvious that the possession of an M. A. or Ph.D. 
is no guarantee of success in the classroom. This is a 
fundamental truth, but some overhasty champions of 
academic honors seem at times to overlook it. On the 
other hand, those who belittle or even ridicule the im- 
portance of degrees must admit that an M. A. or Ph.D. 
is at least no hindrance to efficient teaching. There have 
been, and there are eminent educationists who hold that 
a degree is a decided advantage even in elementary in- 
struction. ‘‘Children do not need,’’ says Aegidius of 
Rome, ‘‘nor wish to attain the depth of learning, yet 
they must have learned teachers; for, the teaching of the 
learned is easy on the pupil, and he who understands 
clearly, can speak clearly.’’ It is interesting to know 
that this clear-headed Aegidius was a pupil of the great 
St. Thomas Aquinas and went by the name of doctor 
fundatissimus! 


A “‘learned’’ teacher is not necessarily one that has a 
degree. Nevertheless, when standardizing agencies nor- 
malize the preparation for teaching, one cannot, prac- 
tically speaking, acquire ‘‘learning’’ without aspiring to 
cap and gown. 

Be this as it may: it is one thing to prepare for the 
career, and quite another, to be actually teaching. Today 
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we are swamped with facilities for education, and it 
should be admitted without further ado that a certain 
amount of creative scholarship is indispensable to a 
candidate preparing for the profession. A genuine taste 
for research, acquired in the sunny days of apprentice- 
ship, will lift the teacher once for all above the hand-to- 
mouth level of scholastic equipment with which not a few 
members of the profession had to be satisfied in days 
gone-by when teachers were scarce and schools were 
pioneering in a vast and uncultivated area. Grappling 
with a serious problem will give him from the start the 
scholar’s attitude, that urge to challenge, test, and dis- 
criminate, essential to even the shadow of scholarship; 
and this ability to look beneath the surface will enable 
him, if it does no more, at least intelligently to absorb 
and assimilate all the lore bearing on the subject he is 
teaching. There are, of course, levels of work higher 
than these, which can be reached by those who have time 
and taste for production. Their number is of necessity 
limited; but those who are of this number,—blessed are 
they. 


On the other hand, let a young magister artium or 
philosophiae doctor set foot in a classroom with twenty 
or thirty mouths wide open for their daily ration, and 
the spell is broken. Henceforth he is a war horse in 
harness. A heavy teaching schedule is a plate of armor 
that allows little free movement. His leisure for private 
enterprise is clipped; nor will he be in a mood for ‘‘ pro- 
duction’’ when so many hostile influences crowd in upon 
him. There was a time when the classroom was the 
teacher’s undisputed domain, his second home, so to say, 
where his teaching had a chance to develop into an art. 
Today, his attention is evenly divided between the class- 
room and the ‘‘Office,’’ and he has to be of a sturdy 
stock if his teaching can hold out against the strain. 


Once in a busy classroom, most teachers will be fortu- 
nate indeed if their ‘‘scholarship’’ can quietly settle 
down into nothing less than a stubborn persistence in 
mastering the subjects they are teaching. Constant self- 
improvement is their watchword; depth and background 
are their more immediate aim, — depth, to give body, 
background, to lend perspective, to their instruction. 
Instead of aiming at production, they will be scholars 
enough at least to absorb and assimilate the scholarship 
which their more fortunate confreres are unceasingly 
bringing to light. 


Three or four items in the October number (1937) 
of Greece and Rome (no stranger, we are sure, to our 
readers!) are of special interest. ‘‘ Apropos of Transla- 
tion’’ is an unusually keen analysis of what is meant by 
‘‘translation.’’ ‘‘The excellence of translation will de- 
pend upon two elements: the critical sensibility of the 
receptor to the original expression, and his consequent 
completeness of understanding of the original mind 
through its modes of thought: and secondarily, his own 
aptitude of expression of his own thought. He must be 
both analyst and ereator.’’ It is rather ingenious how 
the writer makes ability to translate the supreme test of 
classical education: ‘‘This conclusion illumines the true 
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function of a classical education, itself dual. First, to 
increase the sensitivity of the individual to meaning: 
and second, to impel him to develop his own forms of 
expression.’’ Naturally, ‘‘if good translation means the 
re-creation for us of the whole force and feeling of a 
work produced by and for another society and another 
time, then good classical education should mean the de- 
velopment of all the powers of the mind to their fullest 
expression.’’ By this time we are ready to admit that 
‘‘the best translator is he who knows that all translation 
is impossible.’’ With an aim set as high as this, we 
wonder whether there is any place for ‘‘translation’’ in 
the daily routine of the classroom. We can sympathize 
with teachers who dispense themselves and their classes 
from the Sisyphian labor of reaching a height that is 
unreachable; but ean we shirk the elementary duty of 
making our students realize that translation is not a mere 
substitution of one set of words for another, but an 
effort to feel the impact of the original and reproduce 
this feeling in our own medium of expression? At vary- 
ing stages of his education the student will, of course, 
achieve varying degrees of this ‘‘feeling,’’ but it is 
obvious that his training to ‘‘feel’’ must begin at the 
beginning of his classical course and must continue 
throughout the entire curriculum. 


The same issue of Greece and Rome presents an in- 
triguing plea for the ‘‘Direct Method’’ in the teaching 
of Latin. Although our doubts have not been wholly 
removed, yet we incline to accept the writer’s conclusion : 
‘Obviously it calls for intelligent mental effort on the 
part of the pupil and for very hard work and ingenuity 
on the part of the teacher, but it is worth while beyond 
all imagining.’’ On this side of the Atlantic the Direct 
Method is not known as much as it seems to deserve, and 
one would like to know more about the way it is put into 
practice. The writer names Initium, Pons Tironum, and 
Primus Annus as reliable exponents of the Method. If 
we are not misinformed, a comprehensive work covering 
a six-year course of Latin is even now under way some- 
where in this country, which should be given a fair trial 
when it appears. If the Direct Method calls for ‘‘intel- 
ligent mental effort’’ and for ‘‘very hard work,’’ should 
not this very fact invite a trial? Without mental effort 
and very hard work, how can the classics ever be an 
instrument of education ? 


‘‘Down the High Street’’ is an instructive attempt to 
show ‘‘how greatly even the exterior of our everyday 
surroundings, so to speak, is dominated by the connexion 
of our language with Latin and Greek.’’ Finally, the 
clever ‘‘Ludus Elegiacus’’ is well suited to teach pupils 
to recognize the difference in meaning between words of 
similar appearance, as, for instance, in the following 
distich : 

A hunting accident 
Hoe sue, sis, vulnus: crucior sue laesus atroci: 
Sus suras petiit dentibus, ecce, suis. 


The key to modern literary criticism lies in antiquity ; 
and this is why we must go back to ancient Greece and 
Rome, if we are to read with understanding the critical 
works of later ages—J. W. H. Atkins. 
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Our Creed 
By Marsury B. OGLE 


University of Minnesota 


During periods of social unrest, such as the present, 
there are always those who believe that the way to better 
conditions is to change our educational practice. The 
change consists for the most part in the removal of 
certain time-honored subjects from the curriculum and 
the substitution of others, often untried, in which their 
sponsors are professionally interested. We have had 
several of these educational experiments during the last 
fifty years, apparently without appreciable effect, since 
the same social evils still abide. And now a new pres- 
sure group is advocating a new change, the establishment 
in our secondary schools of a core curriculum for all 
students, in which ‘‘social studies,’’ such as geography, 
economies, government, ete., have the chief position, and 
all other subjects, including language, literature, mathe- 
matics, science, are to have a place only as they may 
aid in the acquirement of ‘‘social principles, attitudes, 
and ideals.’’ 

This time, fortunately, the issue is clearly defined. On 
the one side are the ‘‘social scientists,’’ the proponents 
of the new philosophy, who believe that progress toward 
social betterment can be achieved by the presentation of 
abstruse social problems to immature boys and girls, pos- 
sessing little factual knowledge and no linguistic equip- 
ment beyond a small vocabulary of concrete terms. On 
the other are those who believe that nothing but confused 
thinking can result from such a process and that the 
chief purpose of instruction in our secondary schools is 
to equip the young with the materials, factual and 
linguistic, necessary for clear and exact thought and 
expression. 

The sad state of our social order, which has been 
made more evident during the depression, has given the 
advocates of the new curriculum the opportunity of 
establishing their system in many of our states. One 
result has been a further limitation upon the time de- 
voted to the study of foreign languages, Latin in par- 
ticular, until in a large number of our secondary schools 
such study is now confined to the first and second years. 
What can teachers of Latin do to show the world that 
we deserve a place in it? 

Very little, I am afraid, acting alone, but a great 
deal, if we align ourselves with the teachers of modern 
languages, of mathematics, of science, with all those 
indeed who feel that the proposed change is subversive 
of sound edueational policy. Our first duty, therefore, 
is a renunciation of our exclusiveness and a willingness 
to meet with others, especially our nonclassical friends 
and our opponents, to point out what we think are the 
fallacies and the dangers in the new philosophy, and 
to set forth what we believe to be the real purpose of 
the study of Latin. 

The little we can do by ourselves likewise involves a 
renunciation, one which I doubt very much that we are 
willing to make, since it comprises a confession that we 
have been following false gods. We must renounce the 
idea, which has prevailed among us for a generation, 
that the study of Latin is a mere adjunct to the study 
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of the spelling and derivation of English words, and the 
equally futile position, which many are now taking as a 
defence against the new assault, that the study of Latin, 
even for the two years to which it is now largely limited, 
has a social value in that it enables children to read 
stories, in ‘‘made Latin,’’ of Roman Family Life, Daily 
Life in the City, the Education of a Roman Boy, and so 
on. Surely it is much simpler to gain such ‘‘social 
values,’’ if there are any, from a reading of these stories 
in English. 

When we have made this two-fold renunciation, we 
shall be ready to adopt as our ereed the following prin- 
ciples: that language is, from the point of view of 
‘*social values,’’ far more important than any of the 
subjects advocated by the social scientists themselves; 
that a knowledge of one’s own language, of its words 
and their ways, of its grammar, meaning thereby the 
art of expression, is the indispensable foundation for 
intelligent instruction in any other subject ; that a knowl- 
edge of English can be most easily and economically 
gained through a knowledge of the fundamentals of 
Latin, even if we go no further, a language so different 
in its vocabulary and structure from our English that 
even the elementary study of it requires constant 
analysis of English words and modes of speech and 
hence a clearer understanding of English as a means 
for the expression of thought; that only through such 
an understanding can young students gain clarity and 
exactness in their thinking and thus be able to take the 
first step toward development into those ‘‘thoughtful, 
independent, and creative participants in social recon- 
struction’’ which the core curriculum is supposed to 
produce. 

Unless the teachers of Latin have firm convictions 
regarding the purpose and the necessity of the study of 
Latin, I fail to see how any steps we may take to defend 
it can be of any avail. 


Latin Still in the Limelight 

. there is much consolation in the fact that the 
Latin students are still monopolizing the limelight in all 
oratorical and literary events on the campus, this year 
more strikingly than ever. The three boys on the Skinner 
debate, the two-man team that is now on a triumphant 
Eastern debating tour, the winner of the extempore 
speech contest, the winner of the fourth place in the 
Intercollegiate English Contest, the winner of the $100.00 
first prize and of the $25.00 fourth prize in a pronounc- 
ing contest at the Michigan State Exposition, the three 
boys elected this year to Alpha Sigma Nu, from the arts 
college the winner of the Magi key for highest freshman 
standing on the campus, are all Latin students. And 
there are only forty Latin students in the whole school. 
University of Detroit HUGH P. O’NEILL, S. J. 


Two Important Classical Events in April 

The Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South will hold its annual meeting in Iowa City, on 
April 14-16. ‘‘Buoyant souls who have abundant en- 
thusiasm to share, gloomy watchers of the signs of the 
times who need encouragement and a stiffened backbone, 
and soldiers of the front line who are growing weary of 
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the everlasting battle against nescience and Philistinism 
—all should prepare to make the Easter pilgrimage.”’ 
(Professor Poteat, President of the Middle West group: 
Classical Journal, March, 1938.) 

The last two days of April, the Classical Association 
of the Atlantic States will muster its forces at Pitts- 
burgh. One of the features of this meeting will be a 
conference of teachers of Latin in Catholic schools within 
the territory, for which Sister Maria Walburg of Mount 
St. Joseph in Philadelphia and Sister M. Regis of the 
Pittsburgh Mercy College are making the necessary 
arrangements. 

Already, with dear old Ennius, we hear the footsteps 
of the pilgrims hastening East and West: 

Tam sonitus auris meas pedum pulsu increpat. 


Anent Dean Alexander’s De Imperio 


I am delighted with Dean Alexander’s paper on 
Cicero’s De Imperio. What an array of inspiring sug- 
gestions! I am more than ever convinced that it was a 
serious mistake when, some fifteen years ago, this Oration 
was ruled out of the prescribed Course of Studies for 
fourth high. By the way, this treatment of the De 
Imperio is typical of what should be done in teaching 
any piece of Greek or Latin literature. Once we get 
the central or fundamental idea of the composition, we 
have the clue to everything else. 0. J. K. 


The Silver Jubilee of the Baltimore Classical Club 


Musarum amici, quos amor artium 
coniungit ardens, hune legimus diem, 
ut quinque iam completa lustra 
nune epulis celebremus aptis. 


His namque lustris nostra sodalitas 
mire fovebat quod Latii genus 
produxit olim litterarum 
quaeque manent monumenta Graeca. 


Laudis tributum reddere nos decet 
doctis magistris, qui studio impigro 
nos artium libare dulces 
delicias docuere primi. 


Sie nos oportet nune aliis facem 
hane litterarum ferre fideliter, 
eodem ut inflammetur igne 
discipulorum animosa proles, 


Aequo labore in mentibus omnium 
ne desinamus semina spargere 
sublimioris disciplinae, 
totus ut hine resipiscat orbis. 


Prid. Non. Dec. Anno 


MCMXXXVII Toannes G. Hacker, S. J. 


Praeses 


Encouragement 


‘‘T am very fond of the Classical Bulletin, and must 

congratulate you on the fine work which you are doing.” 

—(B. M.) 

‘‘You’ll be interested to know that we make consid- 

erable use of the Classical Bulletin in our Latin Labora- 

tory here. It is both sound and stimulating.’’ 

—(W. R. A.) 

‘‘Keep up the good fight even though we are fallen 

upon evil times. However, just remember that the 
classics are in no worse plight than the Decalogue.”’ 

—(H. P. 0.) 
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Exploratory Courses in Language 


Our readers (who will remember Professor Leon’s 
reference to ‘‘exploratory courses’’ being given in Texan 
State Schools: see THe CiAssicaAL BULLETIN for March) 
will weleome the following explanation of the term as 
given in ‘‘The Latin Leaflet, Number 31: Tournament 
Number for 1937-1938’’: 


When exploratory courses in language were introduced into the 
seventh grade of our larger schools to enable pupils to judge for 
themselves what language they wished to study in high school, it 
seemed obvious that the easiness of the language or the popularity 
of the teacher would determine the choice of the majority regard- 
less of other factors. Yet after a few years of exploratory courses 
we hear that in several schools first-year Latin has shown a de- 
cided gain in enrollment. Even in some cases where parents 
advised other languages, the pupils insisted on Latin. When the 
same teacher gives instruction in several languages, the personality 
of the teacher cannot be the deciding factor in the pupil’s choice. 

The reason for the increased interest in Latin must be that 
pupils feel that they are receiving more direct benefit from study- 
ing it than they do from an equal course in one of the modern 
languages. In the latter they learn to sing folk songs and are 
expected to learn a large vocabulary for conversation. Junior 
high school pupils in Texas, except near the border, are not as a 
tule especially interested in one foreign country more than an- 
other. They are, however, interested in the development of Latin 
words in English, in Latin versions of hymns with familiar tunes 
(eg. Adeste Fideles), in grammar drill which helps to explain 
English grammar, and in the development of present-day institu- 
tions which have a Roman origin. A little Latin has more bear- 
ing on their own lives than a few phrases of conversation in a 
modern foreign language. Consequently, given the opportunity 
for a free choice after an exploratory course, more students are 
electing Latin. 


Texas is on the qui vive. Write for a copy of the 
“Tournament Number for 1937-1938’’ and enjoy the 
good things it contains. Pp. 45; price ten cents. Ad- 
dress: Editor, The Latin Leaflet, Department of Classi- 
eal Languages, The University of Texas. 


Letter-Writing Among the Romans 


It was the growth of the Roman Empire, involving 
the frequent absence of statesmen and business men in 
distant provinces and on long journeys, which clearly 
demanded the writing of letters. The provincial governor 
had to send his reports to Rome, and in return required 
the latest news from the capital. The claims of the 
family and of friendship, the common need of human 
intercourse, stimulated the growth of epistolary corre- 
spondence: so did also the increasing ramifications of 
trade and commerce. It is therefore not surprising that 
the Romans found in the letter a literary form which 
suited in a high degree their circumstances and their 


genius. (Theodore Horn, Eighteen Roman Letters, The 
Clarendon Press, 1937.) 


Sine Venditatione Nulla Venditio 


Bibliopola quidam, homo astutus et luecri cupidus, 
diseipulo cuidam grammaticam latinam vehementer com- 
mendans, ‘‘Ecce tibi,’’ inquit, ‘‘vere aureolus libellus! 
Crede mihi: laborem tibi dimidia parte levabit.’’ 

Tum discipulus, mirum in modum ardore discendi 
Inflammatus, ‘‘Cedo,’’ inquit, ‘‘duo statim exemplaria.”’ 


The object of education is to form and not to inform 
the mind.— Barnard 
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How Latin Trains the Mind 
By Hueu P. O’NeEm., S. J. 


University of Detroit 
Station WW.J, June 14, 1937 

In last week’s radio address, I described thinking as a 
search for similarities and differences. I furthermore 
held that power to detect subtle similarities and differ- 
ences between abstract ideas is the mark of the educated 
mind. Lastly I maintained that transfer of training 
from one field of intellectual activity to another takes 
place chiefly through the medium of abstract ideas. My 
conclusion was that school subjects are valuable for 
mental training in proportion as they impart an interest 
and facility in abstract thinking. 

Some edueators do not seem to understand the nature 
and function of abstract thinking, and they are opposed 
to all school subjects that do not equip the pupil with 
some more or less mechanical skill which ean be carried 
from the classroom and applied directly in commercial 
and industrial life. It never dawns on them that there 
is such a thing as a super-skill, the power of abstract 
thought, which carries the mind to the heart of any 
problem, be it industrial, commercial, scientific, philo- 
sophie, or social. New problems are usually best solved 
by comparing them with old problems which have al- 
ready been solved, but before we can perceive the analogy 
which will suggest a solution, we must first reduce both 
the new problem and the old to their most abstract and 
general forms. 


Children, and even pupils in the early years of the 
high-school course, do not like abstract thinking. This 
presents a pedagogical problem which some educators do 
not care to face, and so they begin to rationalize and say 
that abstract thinking is either of no use, or is too much 
to expect of young minds. Children do not like abstract 
reasoning, but young men and women of nineteen and 
twenty revel in it, especially if they have had a good 
high-school course. Why wait until the philosophie age 
is in full flower before giving the mind material on 
which to work? 

I should like to take up each of the so-called ‘‘ unprac- 
tical subjects’’ and show their importance in the field of 
education, but lack of time forces me to confine myself 
to the one in which I am personally most interested, the 
study of Latin. 

Latin is indeed a difficult subject. Latin teachers are 
well aware of that; and they are also aware that the 
difficulty of Latin is the only real reason why in some 
quarters Latin is so unpopular. Not everybody, of course, 
should study Latin. No child with an intelligence quo- 
tient below one-hundred should be allowed to enter a 
Latin class, just as no boy with a weak heart should be 
allowed to play football. Latin is strong food for strong 
minds that wish to become stronger. 

Now, what does Latin do for the normal mind? One 
stock argument for the study of Latin is the fact that 
a majority of words in the English language come from 
the Latin. That is a good reason for studying Latin, but 
it is not a sufficient reason. Latin must yield more solid 
results than a knowledge of derivatives if it is to justify 
its place in the curriculum. It does yield more solid 
results. 
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First of all, Latin grammar gives an ideal scientific 
training to boys and girls in the early years of high school 
when they are too young to profit by courses in the 
physical sciences. It teaches them to analyze and to 
classify abstract ideas, and, as we have seen, abstract 
thinking is the very soul of science. Many grammatical 
ideas and principles, encountered in the Latin class, 
reappear later in the study of logic, and logic is the 
science of correct thinking. Logie is too difficult a sub- 
ject to introduce into high school, but the emulsified form 
of it which we find in Latin grammar is quite within the 
reach of the normal pupil, and no others should apply. 


Secondly, the practice of translating passages of Eng- 
lish into Latin provides a rigorous test of one’s ability 
to grasp the whole of the thought contained in what we 
read. Every teacher of English knows how hard it is to 
make sure that his pupils have understood all the impli- 
cations of a given sentence or paragraph. For the Latin 
teacher the problem is more simple. Unless the pupil 
has grasped every shade of thought in an English passage 
he cannot possibly translate it correctly into Latin. It 
might not be a bad thing if every prospective member of 
the Supreme Court were required to translate the Con- 
stitution into Latin. Then we should know whether he 
understood it or not. 


Thirdly, when a student is required to reverse the 
process and translate Latin into English, he must first 
reconstruct in his mind the thought content of the Latin 
passage. This in itself is a splendid test of analytic 
thinking and of constructive imagination, but that is not 
all. After comprehending the thought, the pupil must 
express it in good English. It is in this process that the 
study of Latin contributes most to proficiency in English. 
Did you ever try to write a letter of congratulation or 
of condolence to a friend? Was it not pretty difficult 
to express just what you felt? Were you not tempted to 
leave out many things just because you could not find 
the right word, or keep your sentences running smoothly ? 
I used to short-cireuit my ideas that way in high school 
when I was attempting to write original English compo- 
sitions. I knew that no one would ever guess that I was 
leaving something out just because I could not say it 
properly. I could not do that when translating in Latin 
class. My teacher knew what I should be saying, and 
he kept after me until I had said it completely and cor- 
rectly. One of my teachers used to tell the story of 
Procrustes, a legendary gentleman who used to tie his 
victims onto an iron bed. If the victim was too short for 
the bed, he was lengthened out by a system of ropes and 
pulleys. If he was too long, his host would remedy 
matters by chopping off the required amount. That is 
what many people do in writing original English eompo- 
sitions. They either stretch the thought to make it sound 
big, or they chop some of it off to make it fit their limited 
powers of expression. You cannot do that in a Latin 
class, and once you have learned to respect the integrity 
of thought of a Latin author, you will also be true to 
your own ideas. After all the task of catching and ex- 
pressing the thought of a Latin author is quite similar 
to the task of catching and expressing our own ideas. 


Now what about the modern languages? Can we not 
derive similar values from them? Similar values? Yes. 
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The same values? Certainly not. Modern languages are 
in fact very much like English. The people who use 
them think very much as we do. When you translate 
French into English, you ordinarily do not have to recast 
the thought ; you merely exchange French expressions for 
parallel English equivalents. When you translate Latin 
into English, you have very few parallel expressions to 
help you. The Latin tells you what you are obliged to 
say, but it gives you no assistance in regard to the best 
way of saying it. Your task is not an easy one. For 
purposes of mental training, French is to Latin as golf 
is to football. If golf gives you all the excitement and 
exercise that you need, why risk your neck on the foot- 
ball field? A vigorous athlete, however, wants both foot- 
ball and golf; a vigorous mind wants both Latin and at 
least one modern language. 


Can these theories be supported by facts? Let me give 
you a few facts, guaranteed and strictly fresh. At the 
University of Detroit, six trophies and medals are 
awarded each year for excellence in public speaking and 
essay writing. There are two debates, two oratorical 
contests, and two essay contests. Both this year and last 
year all of these prizes were won by students who had 
had at least four years of Latin. Yet the number of 
students who have had four years of Latin is less than 
twenty per cent of the total enrollment. Let me go 
further. Less than three per cent of the students at the 
University are taking college Latin. Yet this insignificant 
group captured eight out of the twelve prizes just re- 
ferred to. Some educators will say that these students 
are naturally superior, and that they would have been 
equally successful without Latin. That merely gives us 
a more difficult problem to solve. If these students are 
really bright, why should they be so foolish as to take a 
useless subject and stay at it for five or six years? I 
shall be glad to leave the answer to that question to the 
good judgment of my radio audience. 


The Brave Old Duke of York 


Otio qui nescit uti.... 
Plus negoti habet, quam cum est negotium in negotio. 
Nam, cui quod agat institutumst, non ullo negotio 
Id agit, id studet, ibi mentem atque animum delectat suum. 
Otioso in otio animus nescit, quid velit. 
Hoe idem est: em neque domi nunc nos nec militiae sumus: 
Imus hue, hinc illuc, cum illuc ventum est, ire illuc lubet. 
Incerte errat animus, praeter propter vitam vivitur. 
Chorus militum in Ennius Iphig. 241-8 (Loeb) 


These soldiers evidently felt toward Agamemnon “‘like 
the soldiers of the brave old Duke of York’’ (Loeb). 


The brave old Duke of York, 

He had ten thousand men: 

He marched them up a hill one day 
And marched them down again. 


And when they were up, they were up up up; 

And when they were down, they were down down down; 
And when they were only half-way up, 

They were neither up nor down. 


Latin is hard, and it is one of the glories of our caus 
that the classics never have stood, and do not stand 
today, for intellectual coddling —Kenneth C. M. Sills 
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